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who shake their heads over his management of the Salvation

Army finances.    tl Half a word, ladies and gents/* said a

park orator, jumping- on a wooden box to collect, an
audience from the dispersion of another orator's crowd;
" half a word about that ole 'umbug, (leneral Booth/* And

he got an audience. In his extreme old age William Booth
enjoyed, hut if the truth must be told with a rather ironical
amusement, a world-wide popularity, never, we think,

earned by any other man. But he passed, it may truthfully
he said, the greater part of his life, a life of amazing labour
and selfless devotion, in an atmosphere of mistrust. Hos-
tility and malevolence always confronted him. Is it any
wonder that out of the anguish of his heart he said of his
wife, standing at her grave, M She suffered more in her life-
time through her compassion for poor dumb animals than
some doctors of divinity suffer for the wide, wide world of
sinning, sorrowing mortals**?

We do not assert that this unfortunate and oppressive
situation wan no fault of his; we can see very clearly that
he conducted his propaganda awl his business in a fashion
likely enough, however necessary for his purpose, to create
in some minds suspicion and dislike; but our point is that
William Booth regarded autocracy as an essential of work,
and that in spite of some mistakes he used that despotic
power throughout his career in the best interests of the
people he sought to serve. There certainly could not have
been a world-wide Salvation Army if the machinery set up
by William liooth had been controlled by conferences and
committees. There certainly could not have been in 1914
a successful organization of the British peoples in the great
struggle with the Ontrnl Powers if autocracy had not
taken the place of ** government by talk/'